ing the exact condition of the property for which he had become in part responsible, and he devoted most of the winter of 1897-98 to an intensive study of it. This necessitated frequent requests for information from the men on the ground, and in commenting upon such requests, Mr. J. B. Berry, who was then chief engineer of the road, says:
It was apparent to a number of us connected with the Union Pacific that, even prior to Mr. Harriman's election as chairman of the executive committee, in the spring of 1898, there was a new man at the head of affairs. He was constantly making inquiries about the staff and the condition of the road, and was evidently making up his mind as to what it would be best to do.1
In the early part of 1898, a number of Union Pacific directors and officials made a trip over the main line, for the purpose of ascertaining the condition and needs of the road. Mr. Harriman, who was a member of the party, had already begun to attract attention in the West, and was fast acquiring reputation in his new environment as a man of exceptional knowledge and ability. The impression that he made upon some of the employees of the road is described by Mr. W. L. Park, then division superintendent at North Platte, Nebraska, in the following words:
The advent of the Harriman r6gime on the Union
1 " Notes on Association with E. H. Harriman," by J. B. Berry, chief engineer of the Union Pacific.   (An unpublished manuscript)